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The Federsl Probation News Letter is issued especially for 
the information of the personnel of the United States Pro- 
bation Syste:a. We hope by this means to bring to the at- 
tention of the probation units information and suggestions 
that may be of value and assistance to them in their daily 
work. All individuals engazed in probation work are 
urged to submit suggestions and articles for consideration, 
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Our Director has manifested a keen interest in our work. 


His understanding, cooperation, and constructive suggestions have 
been of great value to the Acting Supervisors. Under his leader- 
ship we believs much progress will be made in the future. The 
Director's interest in our system is reflected by his visits with 
sgversl of the probation units and conferences with judges vision 
our problems during his recent trip to the West Coast. 

We are —_ to cerry in this issue of our News Letter 
& personal message from Mr. Bennett to the men in the field. 
We believe you will agrce with us, after reading this message, 


that his ideas for improving our work is a challenge to each 


and every probation officer. 


‘Se 
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A MESSAGE FROM DIRECTOR BENNETT 


I em gled to embrece this opportunity to greet the Probation 
Officers. It gives me an opportunity to evidence my very great interest 
in probation. I hope you wiil believe that I consider the improvement 
of our Probation Service one of the major objectives of the Department's 
penal program for the ensuing year. I realize the progress that has al- 
ready been made in this field and am appreciative of the high standards 
already established, but we must not stand still. Definite plans for 
bettering the Frobation Service have already been evolved, and I hope as 
time goes on to have the pleastre of working out with you and our federal 
judges such of them as are practical and feasible. You can be sure we 
shall support any judge in his efforts to improve the Probation Service 
even though it may involve dismissal of s man who may have been in the 
service for a considerable length of time. 


Recent studies of the practices and methods employed in the 
various districts show many variations. This is to be expected in a 
system hardly ten years old. Many of the officers ceme from fields of 
service entirely unrelated to probation work and some of the judges had 
had no experience in the use of probetion. In many instances, the offi- 
cer and the judge have learned together. In some cases officers have, 
I am afraid, depended too much on the busy judge to do the thinking and 
planning. I recall, for instance, that one judge recently wrote me say- 
ing that he and his secretary were having to do most of the probation 
work in his court including the finding of jobs for probationers and 
assisting them with thsir problems because the officers in his court were 
found to be poorly equipped to discnarge the skilled and exacting duties 
of a probation officer. This ought not to be, of course, and I suspect 
that the judge will look elsewhere for «= probation officer if conditions 
do not improve. 


One of the things on which I should like to get your advice is 
the optimum length of the probation term. Some judges follow the practice 
of giving all probationers five years, some wniformly seem to give three 
years, and others only one yeer. Of course, the selection of those to be 
placed on probation and the determination of their terms is an exclusive 
function of the judge, and I do not wish anything I say to be construed 
as insinuating that the Probation Officer should interfere in this field. 
But when I look at the records of a court and find that fairly uniform 
terms are given to all probationers, I cannot escape the fecling thet the 
Probation Officer may not be doing his job fully or to the complete satis- 
faction of the court. Do you, for instance, confer frequently with your 
judge as to the possibility of discharging from supervision some of those 
who have been on probation for more than, say, two years and who you be- 
lieve will not benefit by further supervision? My opinion on the matter 
may not be worth very much, but I have a feeling that if you cannot 
change the attitude of a probationer and accomplish the end desired by 
supervision in two or three years, further work on the case may be use- 
jess. There, of courss, are some exceptions.to this rule. 
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I have noted also that some of our judges never couple a proba- 
tion sentence with a jail or penitentiary sentence while others frequently 
follow this practice. I suppose that many of you Probation Officers would 
prefer to get the man before he is forced to undergo the bad associations 
he finds in most institutions and while he is free of the stigma that in- 
variably is associated with imprisonment. No doubt there are cases in 

which probation following imprisonment may prove to be the best treatment, 
but as a general rule the friends of probation question this practice. 


It is encouraging to note that meny of your judges rely on you 
for pre-sentence investigations. It is a compliment to you thet your 
judge has the confidence in your ability to get for him unbicsed informa- 
tion that is helpful in determining sentences. Certecinly this is a most 
important function of 2 Probation Officer, and the information vou gather 
is useful to the judge, the prison officials, and to the Board of Parole 
in the cases declined for probation end sent to the institution. Some 
of your reports are quite well done, showing the history of the individu- 
al, his habits, associates, work record, family ties and responsibilities, 
the attitude of the community towerd the offender and his offense, his 
health and economic condition, and finally a plan of treatment in the 
event probation becomes the disposition of the ense. These reports cer- 
tainly must ease the strein occasioned by the tremendous responsibility 
resting on your judge to do justice to the individual and at the same time 
protect society. I have often wished during my experience as a prison 
administrator for more sociel information about the man I was called upon 
to assign to work deteils, quarters, and activities in our various insti- 
tutions in order that the treatment might suit the offender. Our judges, 
Iam sure, realize the importance of individualized treatment of offenders 
and gladly welcome all the information about the case at bar that can be 
obtained. And so I am delighted that some of you are rendering real ser- 
vice to your judges in reporting to them on the social worth or social 
liability of men he must sentence. 


I note with some curiosity that some of our judges are placing 
large percentages of the cases before the court on probation; whereas 
others place very few. Resides the difference of opinion among the judges 
as to the wisdom of the use of probation, there probably are various local 
factors that are partly responsible for this. For example, along the 
Mexican border in one district, more than two-thirds of the cases coming 
before the court ere immigration cases for deportation. Clearly proba- 
tion cannot be used in such cases. Therefore, the percentage placed on 
Probation in that district is very small. It may be that in some of the 
few instances where the judges are not using probation thet the Probation 
Officer has not properly interpreted his work to the court or the court 
has no confidence in the officer's ability to rehabilitate his charges. 

In any event it would seem to be quite reasonable to relieve the Proba- 
tion Officers from duty where the case loeds do not justify the expendi- 
ture of the funds approprieted for probetion service. Case loads in 
Some districts are high enough to warrant the assignment of edditional 
Personnel that we are unable under our present appropriation to supply. 
We must make the best use of all availseble funds. 
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I note that some judges particularly friendly to probation 
Place unusually large percentages of cases on probation where other judges 
equally friendly place smaller percentages. The more ‘conservative judge 
reasons, I presume, that great care should be exercised in the selection 
of probationers and that those cases who do not give reasonable promise 
of success or who have hed criminel records may bring the probation theory ip. 
to disre»ute. Personally, I agree with the more conservative and safe 
use OF propation, particulerly at this stage when the public and the press 
have taken an emotional attitude toward parole and probation. Quite often 
the public does not distinguish between parole and probation. In fact in 
one of our states the Supreme Court recently declared unconstitutionel a 
probation statute modeled after the federal statute on the theory that 
"parole" and “pardon” powers were to be exercised exclusively by the 
Governor under the provisions of the Constitution. Even the court failed 
to distinguish between “probation® and "parole", 


On the matter of office records, the reports of our Acting 
Supervisors indicate the need of much improvement. This is not a reflec- 
tion on the clerks in the offices, as, for the most part, the records in 
existence are neat and in good order. The trouble lies in the fact that 
you men are not reducing to writing ths information you have obtained. 
There is in many instances nothing to show your accomplishments with your 
cases. I know that many of you are over-burdened with heavy case loads, 
but certainly you should spend part of your tim: in jotting down the re- 
sults of your activities. When you interview your clients or others in- 
terested in his case, you should as soon as possible thereafter note down 


the problem, such as iliness in the family, unemployment, etc., and show 
the services you rendered, such as referral to the Public Health Clinic, 
jobs found, etc. Our memories simply cannot be relied wpon for six months 
or two years or maybe for ten years, if that person gets into trouble 
again in that period of time. Your records are intended to be permanently 


kept as property of the Government. They should be as full as your time 
permits. 


Understand, I an not suggesting that you spend an undue amount 
of time in the preparation of records--that you become merely shufflers 
of cards--but I do say that your records should show the progress of your 
cases. That is why you are furnished stenographers. 


Your travelogues reveal that in some instances an officer is 
spending too little tim on his visits with his clients in their homes 
and other places, The time needed with each individual will vary, but I 
believe that little can be eccomplished in two or five minutes. Oh, there 
may be some psychological benefit from a brief call, but usually a person 
will not have gotten over the surprise of seeing you and reached the point 
of unburdening his problems in so short awhile. After all, you must re- 
member that you are a physician for social problems and if you are to 
fulfill your mission, you will render definite social service to those the 
courts have placed in your charge. Part of your technique is the estab- 
lishment of a friendly relation with your client in order that he will 


confide in you. This cannot be done in hurried calls and interviews. 
Unless you learn your client's problems and assist him in solving them, 
probation amounts to little more than a suspended sentence which, in my 
opinion, is a useless and sometimes dangerous device of pure leniency. 
Probation should not be considered a form of leniency, but it should be 
a definite form of social treatment, both disciplinary and deterrent in 
its effect. 


The Federal Government should be proud of the repid growth of 
its probation system. It is now time for us to improve and, standardize 
our methods. We propose at a later time a course of in-service training 
thet should greatly benefit ell our officers, If we are willing to study 
and apply whet we learn, we have our best days ahead. Petter training 
will mean more prestige and more prestige will bring better pay, and 
with it all will come better service in what is without a doubt the most 
helpful device’ of modern penology. 


James V. Bennett, Director. 


PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATION 


You will recall sometime ago we requested you to sub- 
mit copies of outlines for presentence investigation. Your in- 
mediate response was eppreciated. From the information sub- 
mitted we have worked out two outlines for your consideration. 
In addition to these we are also submitting an outline that has 
been used by the Social Service Department for about three years. 


We are endeavoring to construct a standardized outline 
for presentence investigation which we hope will be acceptable 
to the Court, making more uniform our presentence investigation. 
It may be that some of the judges will not care to have their 
presentence investigation follow this form of outline, in which 
event you can present a summary to the Court. 


In addition to making more uniform our presentence 
investigetion, it will be of advantage to the institution in 
the event of commitment. 


l. 
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OUTLINE FOR A PRESENTSNCE INVESTIGATION 


Offense, nature, circumstances, co-defendants, weapons used, 
disposition of property and attitude towards. 


Previous offenses, date and punishment received. 


Defendant's Storye 


Family background, relationship, economic situation, health, 
stability, housing and mobility. 


Health, physical and mental. 
Education and training. 


Spare time activities, hobbies, recreation, social contacts, 
community environment and club affiliations. 


_ Employment, kind of work, steadiness, attitude towards and 


aptitudes. 
Problems, conflicts and handicaps. 


General attitude, ambitions, tendencies, likes and dislikes. 


Plan of treatment if placed on vrobsetion. 


Institutional classification if given present sentence. 
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PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATION 


NAME: NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS: 


RESIDENCE; PERSONAL PROPERTY: 


MARITAL STATUS: INSURANCE: 


RACE: RELIGION: 


COLOR: EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS: 


AGE: COURT DOCKET. NUMBER: 


PRESENT 


A. Classification and brief description only. 


B. Date and circwnstances under which offense wes committed. 


PREVIOUS CRIMINAL RECORD. 


FAMILY HISTORY. (state briefly) 


A. Immediate family. 


le Father: Give full name, age, residence, nativity, 
education, occupation, habits, illness, general health, 
economic condition, reputation in community, and list 
in chronological order criminal record. If dead give 
date, age and cause of death. 


2. Mother: Give maiden name, «ge, residence, nativity, 
education, number of children, illness, general heelth, 
reputation in community, and list in chronological order 
criminal record. If dead give date, age, and ceuse of 
death. 


5. Brothers; Give names, residence, education, occupa- 
tion, habits, illness, general health, economic condition, 
reputation in community, and list in chronological order 
criminel record, in order eccording to ages. If dead 
give date, age end cause of death. 


4. Sisters: Give maiden name, residence, educetion, generel 
health, if married occupn:tion of husband, economic condition, 
home environment, reputation in community,. and list in 
chronological order criminal record, in order according to 
ages. If dead give date, age and cause of death. 
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5. Femily Crimirel Record Data: Should there. be several 
criminal otfenses in the immediate family, analyze those 
offenses and compare them with the one subject has com- 
mitted with a view of determining what effect such viola- 
tion has had upon his behavior and to what extent they 
have influenced his career. 


IV. PERSONAL HISTORY. 


l. Birth and Early Development: Date and place of birth. 
Conditions under which subject was reared, giving type and 
reputation of his early associates; his ability to adapt 
himself to the recreationsl and social activities of the 
community. 


2. Education: Give chronological amount of school progress, 
age on entering, names of schools and kinds, length of time 
in each school and grade completed and age quit end reason 
for quitting. Give relationship with schoolmates and 
teachers, Note ceny form of delinquency during school years. 
Note and record scores of all intelligent tests during 
school yearse 


3. lLaudable Fersonel Achievements: 


4. Membership Character Building Groups and Other Social 
Connections: List each organization member of, giving status 
of membership and dates and length of membership. 


5S. Occupstion: Give chronological account of all employment, 
including full end part time jobs, efficiency end wages, includ- 
ing dates anc reason for chenging. 


6. Personality:. Sociel bshavior and habits. 

Investigate alcoholic and drug habits. If intemperate give 
age at which drinking began and the apparent causes of excesses. 
Investigate ell irregularities, criminal traits, tramp life, and 
any anti-social conduct not resulting in arrests. Note subject's 
attitude toward his environment. 


7. Military History: Give dates of service and determine if 
subject is cligible for hospitalization. Contact Veterans’ 
Bureau for complete information. 


Ye PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION. 


Give account of subject's standard of living. Give ean account 


of all physical end mental defects that are affecting subject's 
behevior. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


X. 


CAUSATIVE FACTORS. 


PRESENT CONDITION. 


1. Home Environment: Give a description of the neighbor- 
hood and dwelling; who constitutes the members of the house- 
hold and what relationship exists between them. Give the 
social and financiel status of the family. 


2. Occupation: Is subject employed at the present tim, 
if so note type of employment, salary earned, end is such 
employment suitable for his social reedjustment. 


3. Industrial Stability: 


4. Religious History: Give name of religious faith, name 
of church, where located, name of priest, pastor or rabbi 
with addresses, . 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SOCIETY AND WILLINGNESS OF COOPERATION MANIFESTED. 


SOCIAL READJUSTMENT. If subject's present environment is a 
contributing factor for his anti-social attitude and is re- 
flective of his behavior, outline plans for his readjustment. 
Note subject's attitude toward probation, his reliability 
and willingness to cooperate with the Probation Officer if 
granted such an opportunity. 


PLANS. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATION. 
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A. 


Be 


C. 


De 
F. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


Family data 


le ‘Parents 
2. Siblings 
3. Marital status 


Personal data 


4. Early life 

5. Education 

6. Occupation 

7. Military history 

8. Leisure time activities 
9. Residence history 


Economic status 

10. Paternal home 

lil. Own home 

12. Social resources 
Reference and resources 


Attitude and characteristics 


Plan 


Sources 


JUSTIN MILLER APPOINTED TO 


U. S. DISTRICT COURT OF APPEALS 


Those interested in progressive policies in the 
administration of criminal justice, and especially in the fields 
of probation, parole, and crime prevention were pleased to learn 
of the appointment of Justin Miller to the bench of the United 
States District Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Miller, a former Special Assistant i hilt 
ney General Homer S. Cummings and Chairman of the Attorney 
General's Advisory Committee on Crime, was appointed only a 
short while ago to the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, He has had 
a wide and varied experience. Beginning his career as a county 
district attorney in California, he rapidly advanced to be dean 
of several of the outstanding law schools of the country. In 
1934, he came from Duke University to act as a Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General and became a moving force in the Attor- 
ney General's Conference on Crime which was held in December 
of 

His well-rounded background and his natural 
judicial temperament which made him so valuable at conferences 


and meetings on crime problems should serve him well in this 


new position. 
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THE DUTIES OF A JURIST 
United States Judge E. Marvin Underwood, in taking active 
part in the movement to launch an Atlanta unit of the Boys' Club of 
America, is demonstrating the new conception of the duties of a jur- 
ist. Primarily, of course, it is the purpose of the bench to adjudi- 
cate in disputes, whether they be civil disputes, between citizens, ) 
or criminal disputes, between alleged violators of the laws and the } 
state. | 
A new, and possibly more vital function of a judge, how- 


ever, is to prevent crime end to decrense the criminal population. 


The sentences he metes to convicted offenders are supposed to be of a 
corrective, rather than a punitive nature, aimed not as the revenge 
of society upon an ensmy, tut as the effort of the stete to reform 
that offender and to transform him from an enemy to a worthy member 
ef society itself, 

In advocating the formation of . local organization which 
will take boys before they have developed criminal tendencies and to — 
teach them they will escape antagonism with the law, Judge Underwood 
takes thoroughly logicel steps. By contacting the boy whose surround- 
ings are such as to presuppose his later entry into the ranks of crime 
and by saving him, before he makes his first misstep, more can be done 
to reduce the seiaillinias of our jails and prisons than by any other 
means. 

Anc it should be, by all right, the ambition of a sincere 
and worthy judge to decrense, rether than increase, the number of in- 


mates of our penal institutions. 


"The Constitution" 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


MRS. ADRIAN MILLER IN AUTO CRASH 


we received a brief message that on September 7, 
1937, Mrs. Miller was instently killed and ii. Miller seriously 
iniured in an automobile accident whiie touring in South Dakota... 
We are happy to report thet ir. Miller hes sufficientiy re- 
covered to return tc his post of duty at Seattle, washington. 


Our sincere sympethy goes to Officer iiiller upon 
the loss of his beloved wife, companion and inspiretion. 


COMTIFUING DEFENDANTS Oi BOND 
ENDING FROBATION OFFICER'S RSPORT 


Assistent Attorney General Brien ifeMehon has 
recently made the following reply in response to an inquiry 
relative to the vropriety of continuine on bond defendants 
referred to the U. Frobetion Officer for pre-sentence 
investigation and report to the Court: 


WAitnourh there is no unifornity among the 
districts in the foim of bait contracts at the present tim, 
I aa of the opinion thet the practice of continuin: the bail 
bond pending investigetion for trobstion cetion is permissible 
under I of the Suprems Court Rules oy Practice and FPro- 
cedure in Cri:ainiul Cescs, thos lest prragraph of which reads: 


"Pending sentences, ths Court may counit the 
defsndant or continue or increese the amount of bail.'* 


; "This rule cleerly suthorizes ths exercise of 
discretion by the triei eourt in continuing the defendent on 
vail pending probation investigation or comaitting him to cus- 
tody. As to whether the defendant's contract with his bonds- 
men permits ths continuing obligetion on the part of the bonds- 
men, it would be well for your probation officers to observes 
the form of bonds used in their various districts. Generally 
speaking bail bonds rrovide that the defendant shall be amenable 
to the order of the Court, attend the Court from dsy toe day, and 
on such occasions as the Court mey require until final disposi- 
tion of the matter. This general type of bail bond would bind 
the bondsmen until finel commitment by the Court. I would sug- 
gest that your probation officers keep a watchful eye for 
variations from.this type of contractual obligation on the part 
of bondsmen. 


“Under the tyoe of bond generally used, I am of 
the cpinion that tne chlieation may be continued vending pro- 
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bation investigation." 


D YOU KNOW 


i. THAT the varole of children from the National Training School 
Sor Boys is by eporovel of the Farole Board and that any motion to 
revoks purole should be teken up with tne Perole ixecutive. 


2. THAT arrange are beings perfected whereby you can obtain 
the use of books or. subjects relating to your work from the Bureau 
of Prisons! Library. A semorandum on this will reach you soon. 


THAT the new Bureéu of Prisons' publication, federal Offenders 
conteins some interesting informetion regerding our 


4. THAT the Americen Prison Association is meeting in Philadelphia 

Getober 10 - 15, 1927, end that the National Probation Association 
is coopereting with the Congress in the srrenge wat of a probs tion 
progr:m. The Director end a number of the other officials of the 
Bureau will ettend. 


ade Phesac the Civil Service Commission edvises that there is wide 
rzst in the new probstion positions end that there were more 
500 people to file for the examinetion. 


6. THAT all but tyventy-five of the United States Frobetion 

Cfficers are members of the Nationel Protation Associetion. 

hope these zen wili socn join so that our membership will be 
unanimous. 


?. THAT Victor H. tvjen, a United States Probation Officer on 
the steff of the Northern District of Illinois office, has contri- 
buted a series of articles to a trede journal for nema 
builders "Character." In the ifay issue his article wes entitled, 
"whither the Juvenile Court?" 


5. HAT all individuals engaged in probetion work are urged to 


submit suggestions end articles for consideration in "Federal 
Probation.” 


3. THAT monthly reports are dué in Washington not leter than the 
tenth of the following month. 


10. THAT all units have submitted annval stetisties for the 
fiscal year 1936 - 2? with the exception of seven. 


\ 
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FEDERAL PROBATION IS HAPPY TO PRESENT HERE- 
WITH, PART OF AN ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
GEORGE W. McCLINTIC, UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
-JUDG2 FOR THE SOUTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF 
WEST VIRGINIA, DELIVERED AT THE CONFERENCE 
OF THE JUDGES OF THE FOURTH JUDICIAL CIR- 
CUIT, HELD IN ASHEVILLZ, NORTH CAROLINA, 
ON THE 10th, llth AND 12th DAYS OF JUM, 


WE BSLIZVE THIS WILL Bé OF PARTICULAR INTER- 
EST TO OUR JUDGES AND WE INVITE OTHERS TO 
SEND US COPIES OF SUCH ADDRESSES OR WRITE 


FOR US THEIR IDEAS CONCERNING PROBATION. 
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By 


Honorable George We. McClintic 
United States District Judge 
Southern Judicial District of West Virginia. 


Six years ago, in the City of Asheville, at the first Fed- 
eral Judicial Conference of the Judges of the Fourth Circuit, I read 
a paper on the subject of “Probation®, and the federal probation law. 


I have’ been again requested by the Senior Circuit Judge to 
read another paper on the same subject. , 


On looking over my former paper, I find that there is very 
little to be said that was not set out therein. There have been some 
amendments to the law, but none except to make it more workable. The 
sum and substance of the law is the same as it was when it was enacted 
on the 4th of March, 1925. 


Possibly the most important amendment since 1931 was passed 
on the 16th of June, 1933, and affected Section No. 4 of the Probation 


Law (Section 725 of U. S. C. A. Title 18). This amendment is as 
follows: 


"At any time within the probetion period the proba- 
tion officer may arrest the vrobationer wherever found, with- 
out e werrant, or the court which has granted the probation 
mey issue a warrent for his arrest, which warrant may be ex- 
ecuted by either the probation officer or the United States 
Marshal of either the district in which the probetioner was 
put upon probation or of any district in which the proba- 

-tioner shell be found and, if the probationer shell be so 
arrested in « district other then thot in which he has been 
put upon probation, eny of said officers may return probs-. 
tioner to the district out of which such warrant shall have 
been issued.* 


It will be observed that this enlarges the powers of the 
court which granted the probation, and gives it power to issue a war- 
rant for the arrest of the probationer, which could be executed by 
Sither the probation officer or the United States Marshal in any dis- 
trict in which the probationer could be found, and if the probationer 
shall be so arrested in s district other than that in which he had 
been put on probation, any of said officers could return him to the 
district out of which such warrant shall have been issued. Otherwise, 
the law is the same as it was when I read my former papere 


The Congress has been more liberal in its appropriations, 
and the Directors of Prisons and the Supervisor of Probation have 
been able to find the money with which to pay more probation 
officers. 


While, under the lew, the Judge of each district had the 
authority to appoint one or more probation officers, necessarily the 
paid probation officers cannot be nppointed unless the funds are pro- 
vided by the Department of Prisons for the purpose of peying, not 
only their salaries, but also the necessary expenses of travel and 
subsistence when away from their official residences. 


In a district like mine in West Virginia, they have to be 
away from their official residences a very large part of the time. 


I am happy to note that all the judicial districts of the 
United States now have one or more paid probation officers therein, 
with the exception of five. 


Ungue stionably the general interest in the subject of proba- 
tion has grown, and is getting stronger and more active all the time. 
I hardly think it necessary to repeat the arguments in favor of pro- 
bation further than to state them succinctly, as follows: 


lst. The saving of the defendant from the prison mark. 

end. The saving of the family from the same. 

ord. The protection of the family by keeping the wage 
earner at home. 

4th. The great saving of money. 


These points have been so much discussed thet I do not 
think it essential, for this meeting, that they be elsborated upon. 
There is no dispute as to such fects. 


I hope it will be of interest for me to recite more or 
less of my own experience, and also to state the methods which I 
pursue in my own district. 


In my opinion, it has been proven beyond question, so far 
as the individual is concerned, that the fear of prison, the fear of 
the name of heving been in prison, the fear of the stigma upon the 
family of the person charged with a crime, is the greetest force that 
makes defendents want probation, and mekes them keep the promises 
made when they srs. put on probation. 


It is also proven beyond question that probation without 
supervision is impossible. It is also proven beyond question that no 


idle man will keep probetion. It is also proven that probation can- 
not be given to nll defendants. There must be « proper selection, and 
there can be no selection without 2 complete investigation before any 
defendent is placed on probation. . 


When a defendant pleads guilty in my court, and, from any knowl- 
edge of the person and from the information received from the officers 
and other witnesses, I think it possible to save him and put him on 
probation, I take time for consideration until the last day of that 
particular term of court, which is six months distant. Then I require 
the probation officers to take charge of the person and to take from 
him, at thet very time, a complete statement of his life's history. 
Our experiance. has been that a very large majority of those persons 
will tell us the truth at that moment. 


This statement is teken down and written out. It is a com- 
plete record of his personal history. 


On Probation Form No. 1 there sre eighty-two questions to be 
asked and answered -- some not so important, but most of them really 
important. They include family history, school history, associates! 
history, habits history, physical history, marital history, home his- 
tory, economic or money history, business history, employment history, 
religious history, crime history, and a great meny details of each of 


those, and such other matters as apply to the person as an individual, 
end not as a member of a class. 


After the defendant's stetement is made, and before the day 
on which he is to return, the probation officer has to investigate 
each and every item of such stetement, and such other matters and 
things as may apply to the individucl in the community in which he 
lived, and when the report is made it must include the best judgment 
of the trained probstion officer on the question, "Should the par- 
ticuler person be put on probetion or sentenced to prison"? 


I give the benefit of the doubt to the defendant, and place 
him on probation if I think there is any real chance of rehabilitat- 
ing him. 


Now, this investigation must be absolutely thorough, end 
for this purpose you must have treined probation officers, and they 
must be so relinble thet the Judge can put absolute faith in thsir’ 
reports. 


In my opinion, it is necessary for the Judge to give suf- 
ficient time to thoroughly study these reports, and if necessary, 
in addition thereto, to question the prisoner, as well as the proba- 
tion officer, as to the meaning of many things set out therejn. 


At the last term of court, at Huntington on the 10th of May, 
1937, I head forty defendants returned. These hed all been investi- 
gated within the few weeks preceding this date. By the process of 
selection I was enabled to put twenty-five of this number on proba- 
tion. I continued two cases for further investigation, and I sen- 
tenced thirteen to prison for greater or less termS. 


I have found from experience that there are quite a number 
of defendants who cannot remain decent for the period of six months, 
and their acts during that period of six months totally eliminate 
them from the possibility of being placed upon probation. 


When this examination is made by the probation officer at 
the beginning of the six-months period, he instructs the persons as 
to what probation will mean, and what their conduct must be for the 
next six months if they have any expectation of reaching their goal 
of being put on probetion. Most of them appreciate what this means, 
but some of them do not take it seriously, and the result thereof is 
a prison sentence. 


One of the conditions is that during this period alcoholic 
liquors must not, under any circwnstance, be touched. 


Sometime ago a man whom I had thought I would be able to put 
on probation, and who hed strongly begged for it, came back et the end 
of the six-months period, and the report showed that he had been in 
a drunken condition in public more than once, and he had the audacity 
to tell m, in open court, thet while the State of West Virginia le- 
gally sold liquor, he had the absolute right to buy it and drink it, 
and that his conduct in that respect was none of my business. 
Necessarily, he received a rather lengthy sentence. 


It is the duty of probation officers, while traveling over 
the district end making these investizations, also to keep in touch 
with all those whom I had previously placed on probation. It is one 
of the rules of probation thet s report in writing must be made by 
each probationer at such time as the probation officer may designate. 
In some cases I, myself, require that reports shall be made weekly, 
others monthly, and still others, under special circumstances, might 
be required to be made at longer periods, but, practically speaking, 
each probationer hus to make a report at least once a month, and if 
that report is not made it is then the duty of the probation officer 
to immediately investigate any such case, and they usually find there 
is a special reason for this report not being made. 


This string, so to speak, around the neck of each proba- 
tioner is quite galling to a great meny of them, and some have a 


so-called "feeling of pride™ that tends to make them break this rule. 
However, it is one rule thet has to be strictly enforced, and to 
which there can be no exceptions. 


After having made these searching investigations of the per- 
sons proposed to be placed upon probation, and after having carefully 
studied the reports and the whole situation of the individual, and 
the order is entered placing the particular person upon probation, it 
is necessary for him to sign Probation Form No. 7, entitled "Condi-~ 
tions of Probation." 


These general conditions, as set out therein, require the 
probationer: 


(a) To refrain from the violation of any state or federal 
penel laws. 

(b) To live a clean, honest and temperete life. 

(c) To keep away from all undesirable persons. 

(ad) To keep away from undesirable places. 

(ec) To work regularly. When out of work, notify the pro- 
bation officer at once, 

(f) To not leeve or remain away from the city or town where 
he resided without permission of the probation officer, 
and notify him if he intended to change his address. 

(g) To contribute regularly to the support of those for 
whose support he is legally responsible. 

(nh) To follow the probation officer's instructions and 
advice. 

(i) To report promptly on the dates required. 


In addition to these general conditions, I usually enact the 
special conditions that no probationer will be permitted to hold any 
office under the state, county or district; that the probationer is 
not permitted to take any part in politics; that he is not permitted 
to enlist in the army, nevy or marines without special permission 
from the chief probation officer, and that he is not to have any con- 
nection with liquor, beer or wine in any way, shape, form or manner. 


Under the Constitution of West Virginia no person convicted 
of a felony has the right to vote in any election, and no person, who 
has not the right to vote, can legally hold any office, 


A large majority of those placed on probation in my district 
have been violators, in some form or manner, of the liquor laws, and 
necessarily such persons have to be divorced, wholly and completely, 


from any connection with alcohol, if he is to be expected to keep his 
probation. 


I want to reiterate the absolute necessity for supervision 
of all probationers. They all need aid and help. Twelve years ago, 
when the probetion law was pessed, it was very difficult, in my dis- 
trict, ond probably the same in all other districts, to get any aid 
or help from the public for the probationer. Apparently there were 
many people in cach district where a probationer lived who were will- 
ing to try to mke him break the terms of his probation. Often pro- 
bationers needed the help of the court for their protection. 


Oftentimes federal and state officers, whose duty it was to 
enforce the liquor laws, tried to use the probationer as a helper in 
finding illicit stills and in reporting violations of the liquor 
laws. In my opinion, it is absolutely necessary to keep the proba- 
tioners entirely away from any criminal acts of others and in no way 
allow them to make alleged detectives of themselves. I was forced 
to hold that the action of these officers in virtually keeping the 
probationers connected with the liquor business was contempt of my 
court. 


After twelve years, I really believe I can state truthfully 
that in most of the places in my district, probationers are not now 
looked down upon, and many kind persons give each of them a helping 
hand. 


There are some classes of defendants who, according to my 
view, simply cannot be placed upon probation. An example of these 
are the medams of the houses of illfame, who are convicted of com- 
mercial vice under the Menn Act. 


I have long ago learned that there are many persons, who 
can be put on probation successfully, who are not first offenders. 
I have long ego gotten awey from any hard and fast rule in dealing 
with a great many defendents. When I commenced the probation system 
I mede a ruie that no person who had taken money from the United 
States could be placed on probation. I leter found that I could do 
better work without that rule, end I have often, of late years, 
placed on probation postmasters, clerks of post offices, and other 
persons of thet class, with renal success in rehabilitating them. 


I havs also broken the rule I first started with in refer- 
ence to persons who had broken the banking laws. I realize that one 
has to be particularly careful in this class of crime, but under the 
old adage, "There are exceptions to all rules," I have been right 
successful in a number of cases, This is especially true where the 
men were young, and where, under the particular circumstances, they 
were not what I term, “awfully guilty." 


I have in mind one young man in my district whom I twice 
sentenced to prison for illegally making liquor. Some years ago, when 
he came up for the third time, he made the flat statement to me that 
he, himself, had reached the conclusion that the liquor business did 
not pay, and that if I would give him a chance it would end his con- 
nection therewith. In other respects he stood well-in his community, 
end for several years pest his standing as a citizen seems to be ex- 
cellent, and his connection with crime has wholly ceased. 


I simply recite these facts to show that you should not ham- 

per yourself with too many fixed rules, because I am firmly convinced 
that each case should be looked upon as an individual one and not as 
one of a class. 

There is one rule, however, to which I think there are no ex- 
ceptions, to-wit, that when a person has been convicted of a crime and 
has been placed on probation, and has deliberately broken the terms of 
his probation, he aust be sentenced. You cannot give him a third or 
fourth or fifth chance. It will kill your whole system if you do. 


I have always noticed how remarkable it is that the informa- 
tion as to alli that sort of thing is passed from one to another of 
_ those dealing in crime. Jail grapevine information travels from one 
jail to another rapidly. 


It must be impressed upon each probationer that he has had 
two chances, one not to commit the original crime, and the other not 
to break the conditions of his probation, and it must be further im- 
pressed upon hin that if he does the latter, his punishment is sure. 


Each probationer signs the paper spoken of above as "Condi- 
-tions of Probitione® A copy thereof is given to him, snd the original 
is retained in the office of the probation officer. The probationer 
knows what the conditions ere. The law requires this. 


I am a firm believer in giving probation before the imposi- 
tion of the sentence. I do not believe in imposing the sentence and 
then grenting probation. If the poor probationer is brought before 
you under the first clause, as set out in the Act, then you have an 
opportunity to decide what is best to do. If you impose the sentence 
at the beginning you are rlmost compelled to impose 2 long sentence. 
It might be such a case where a long sentence would be improper =~ 
in fact, cruel, when the probetioner comes up for sentence. 


The length of time upon which a defendant is to be placed 
upon probation is fixed by the Act not to exceed five years. I first 
thought it best to put each probationer upon probation for the term 
of five years. I then found that I was overloaded, as I could not 


keep in touch with the large number on probation. I then reduced the 
general term from five years to three years, In rare cases I still 
put them on for the —nape period, but there must be some special 
reason therefor. 


If you can get a defendant to keep the terms of ‘his proba- 
tion for three years, his habits become, as a rule, reasonably fixed, 
and the courts will not be harassed with his case again. Of course, 
this is not wholly true. I heve had persons indicted in my court, 
shortly after their probetion expired, for committing another crime, 
and have had them brag that they stayed good through. the period of 
their probation.. However, there are not many of these. 


The illuminating decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Burns v. United States, 287 U. S. 216, (opinion 
by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes), has shown the way clearly to all Dis- 
trict Judges how to proceed when the probationer is brought before 
them. I heve always maintained that the Judge who, in the first in- 
stance, puts a man on probation, should be allowed a wide discretion 
in dealing with the case, and it is evident that such was the intent 
of Congress in passing the Probation Act. 


When a defendent is convicted in the manner required by law, 
then all his constitutional rights to a mantle of innocence are gone, 
and it is a matter of the grace and favor of the sovereign what shall 
be done with him or her from thence forward. I sm of opinion that a 
Judge who puts a defendant upon probation, in an attempt to rehabili- 
tate him, can be trusted to treat him fairly and decently thereafter 
if the conditions of his probation are broken. 


I appreciate the fact that he must follow the letter of the 
law, as set out in the Act of Congress, but, as said in the opinion, 
the revocation of a probation is a matter within the discretion of 
the District Judge. 


In the case of Escoe v. Zerbest, Warden, 295 U. S. 490, the 
Supreme Court clearly insists upon the terms of the Act of Congress 


for probation being complied with before the probation can be revoked 
and a sentence imposed. 


For the twelve years from April 20th, 1925, until April 20th, 
1937, there heve been put on probation in my district thirty-nine hur 
dred and twenty-two men and five hundred and forty-two women, making 
a total of forty-four hundred and sixty-four. Of tnese there have 
been committed to prison seven hundred and fifty-six men and sixty- 
five women, making a total of eight hundred and twenty-one. However, 
the greater part of these eight hundred and twenty-one persons were 
put on probation prior to June 30th, 1931. It was then thet the 


method of pre-investigetion was really commenced. There were on pro= 
pation in this district, on the 20th of April, 1937, seven hundred 
and five persons. The number committed to prison in the last five 
years has not been over two and one-half per cent of those on proba~- 
tion for the perticular year. 


The statistics, since the pre-sentence investigations have 
been in effect, show that epproximately twenty-five per cent of all 
persons appearing before the United Stetes District Court have been 
placed on probation, They also show that epproximately forty per 

| cent of all cases continued for pre-sentence investigation are found 
| not suitable subjects for probation treatment. 


The cost of the operation of the United States Probation 
and Parole System in the Southern District of West Virginia is approxi- 
mately $2.00 a year for each probationer and parolee, while, on the 
other hand, it costs approximately (government figures) $264.00 per 
year to maintain a prisoner in an institution. 


It makes me sed to think that approximately fifty-five per 
cent of all those appesring in my court in the past four years have 
been under the age of thirty years, and about thirty per cent of all 
those appearing before the court were under the age of twenty years. 


The probation officers of my district have elso been as- 
signed to the duty of parole service, and have to supervise all the 
perolees in the Southern and Northern District of West Virginia. 
This has added greatly to their labors, and more probetion officers 
are really necded. 


Before leaving the subject of probation I went to reiterate 
end impress 2s strongly «s I can upon all my heerers, that, first, 
there should clways be complete pre-probation investigation. Second, 
there must be adequate home supervision of probetioners. In my opin- 
ion, this will make a very noteble decrease in the percentages of vio- 
lation of probation. There must be neither hnphazard nor sympathetic 
placing of defendents upon probation. 


Again, I want to repeat that when the probationer fails to 
keep the rules and regulations which he has promised to keep, punish- 
ment must be certain. 


EDITOR'S NOTE; 

It strikes us that the Judges practice of postponing 
sentence until the following term cf court has some 
undesirable festures. The Suvreme Court rules of 
practice requires prompt sentencing of offenders by 
District Judges, but provide for « reasonable time 
in which to investigete the character of the defen- 
dant. fost judges will probabiy not wish to follow 
Judes .icvlintie in this particular practice. His 
general voliecy in the use of probetion appears to us 


ost wise. 
Fine 


t 


IN MEMORY OF OFFICER EDWARD E. HORTON 


Mr. Edward E. Horton was 39 years old when he 
died on August 5, 1937 following an operation. He was born 
in St. Albans, Vermont and was educated in the public schools 
of Burlington, and Winooski. In 1920 he wus graduated at 
the University of Vermont with a B. S. degree. 


Prior to the date Mr. Horton's appointment as 
a United States Probation Officer he was connected with the 
Metropoliten Life Insurance Company, General Electric Company 
and other business establishments in his native state. He 
saw service in the United States Army in 1918 and was a mem- 


ber of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity and a member of St. Stephens 
Church. 


All of his colleagues in the Probation Service 
have the deepest sympathy for his family. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Irene M. 
Horton, .three daughters and one son. 


| | | 
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IN EMORY OF OFFICER ROSS A. WOODS 


ir. Ross A. Woods passed away on September 16, 
1937, at the age of sixty years. He had been in poor health 
for some time. Mr. Woods was born in Belfast, Tennessee, and 
was educated in the public schools. 


Prior to his appointment by Judge John J. Gore 
as United States Probetion Officer on June 1, 1931, he had 
been a deputy U. S. Marshall for approximately six years. 


Our deepest sympathy is expressed to the wife 
of this old friend in Federal probation work, Mrs. Gertrude 
M. woods. 


ChANGSS IN P&RSONNEL 


Probetion Officers 


STAWART C. ‘BROOM anpointed second probetion officer 
for the Southern District office of Mississippi with headquarters 
at Jackson. 


PATRICK H. MceDONNZLL appointed probation officer 
for the Northern District of west Virginia with headquarters at 
Clarksburg. This is 6 newly organized probstion unit. 


SLMER J. REED appointed probetion officer for the 
Northern District of Texas under Mr. John Alderman with head- 
quarters st Lubbock. (Vice Officer Motlow deceased.) 


JOHN REEVES appointed Chief Probation Officer at 
Little Rock, Arkansas. (Vice Officer Reed resigned.) 


SUGENE T. THOMPSON appointed probation officer st 
Louisville, Kentucky. (Vice Officer Asher resigned.) 


CHARLES B. VAUGHAN resigned September 30, i937, 


to become Assistant Director of Probation for the Stete of North 
Carolina. 


Stencerspher - Clerks 


HRS. CAROLINE ZSSix appointed to the Richmond, 
Virginia, office. 


MISS DOVIE &. GOODLETT appointed at Monroe, 
Louisiena. (Vice lMargerct Cansted resigned.) 


MISS MARJORTS N. KELLER appointed at South Bend, 
Indiana, (Vice Mrs. Harker on leave.) 


UR. wSSTiiAN A. STIMSON appointed at Miani, 
Florida. (Vice Hildreth resigned.) 


MISS AMSA V. TADD appointed at New York City, 
New York. (Vice Mrs. Fred Sweet resigned.) 


NO 
OO 


FRANK LOVELAND RETURNS TO BUREAU 


We are happy to announce that Mr. Loveland has returned 
to the Bureau of Prisons after an absence of almost six years to 
fill the newly created position of Supervisor of Classification. 
Mr. Loveland is 35 years of age. He received his Bachelor cf 
Science degree at Northwestern University in 1923 and his Masters 
degree at Harvard in 1930 where he specialized in criminology. 


Mr. Loveland's meteoric rise in the field of correction 
started in February, 1926, when he was employed as Assistant 
Director of the Division of Delinquency in the Georgia State De- 
partment of Public Welfare: Later positions include: Intensive 
field surveys and statistical studies of probation, parole and 
correctional institutions in Massachusetts as assistant to Dr. 
Sheldon Glueck; Assistant to the Commissioner of Correction in 
Massachusetts; Supervisor of Parole in the Bureau of Frisons; 
Director of the Division of Investigation and Research of the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction and most recently Director 
of the Bureau of Classification in the Texas Prison System. 


AS Are (entélorists,. itt. Loveiend is interested in 
probation and parole. We are glad he is available to us for con- 
sultation and advices. 


He has promised to prepare an article for us on classi- 
fication which will be presented to you in a latter issue of ° 
Federal Probation... 


"FROM PROBATION TO PRISON" (Pro Tem) 


We are happy to announce that Colonel Moore has been 
appointed to the position of Assistant Director in charge of the 
Bureau of Prisons in the State of Michigan. He will continue to 
be Warden of the penitentiery for Southern Michigan. 


Congratulations and best wishes to Colonel Mocre in 
this new position of responsibility. 


During the past summer Colonel and ifrs. ifoore have 
entertained several members of the Buresu of Prisons! staff and 
Several probetion officers ond their wives. The Warden and Mrs. 
Moore live in 2 benutiful twelve room home with e privete swin- 
Ming pool, mininture golf course cnd tennis court. To sey the 

least everyone wes treated royrlly. 


"FEDERAL OFFENDERS 1935-36" 


The latest annual review of the Bureau, "Federal Offenders 
1935-36," has recently been issued. Copies were ordered sent 
to all of the United States probation officers. Please notify 
us, in case you have not received the report. 


-Like the corresponding editions of earlier years, "Federal 
Offenders, 1935-360" contains much information which should be 
of interest to every one in the United States Probation System. 
Your attention is directed especially to tae statistics of 
probation and parole, which have considerable prominence in the 
Statistical heview and in the detailed stutistical tables which 
follow the review. 


You will be interestid to note that the anelysis of "Handicaps 
of Probationers" on page 151 shows a picture remarkably similar to 
thet presented in the previous report of the Bureau. Under the 
heading of "Probation Administration," on pages 152 to 154, you 
will observe that we have compared the investigations and contacts 
made by the federal probaticn officers during the four fiscal 
yeers for which such information is available. The discussion of 
"Parole Work," on pages 155 to 162, likewise contains many items 
of interest to probation officers. 


As in previous years, we have shown (pages 145 to 148, in- 
clusive) the relative extent to which imprisonment and probation 
were used in the fiscal year 1925-36 as comparcd with earlier 
years. It is suggested that all United €tetes probation officers 
look at the chart on page 14&, and notice especially the standing 
of their respective judicial districts in the extent to which 
probation is being used. 


Any comments, criticisms and suggestions for the improvement 
of our report, end especially of the statistics of probation and 
parole, will be more than welcome. 


Statistician. 


THE PROBATION OFFICER 


It's not an easy matter to discover through one's looks 
Whether they attend a Sunday School, or spend their -time with crooks, 
For their looks may be deceptive, innocent, demure, 

Yet their inner soul is brackish, and their inner thoughts impure, 

It takes a lot of study, and a lot of patience, too -=- 

To separate the right from wrong, and know what's false or true, 

But when the job is over, and you know you've done your part 

To bring a lot of happiness into a wife's or children's heart 

You sort of have a feeling that you've done your duty well, 


- 


But our duties are not over - to substantiate our plea, 
We must give the Court real reasons why the subject should go free -- 
Or to prison, or to jail, or to a prison farn, 

Where society will feel surer they'll do no further harm, 

And you go out amongst his neighbors - to the places where he worked 
To find out if there's something else, some duty that he's shirked; 
You interview the business man, the banker, and his chums - 
And then you look their history up to see if they were bums. 


To find if he was prone to lie, or stick strictly to the truth, 
Then you go through ell the records of the B. I.'s and the rest 
And intervicow them personelly to ses what's on their chests, 

And you get a few good letters from some influential friends 

To bolster up his case a bit as interviewing ends; 

Then you start to give your reasons why the judge should now agree 
__.To place him on probation, and allow him to go free. 


It will mean. a lot to mother, and to wife and kiddies, too, if 
They can keep him home with them to buy the meat for stew, 
And pay the rent and keep them clothed, and listen to their prayers, 
And take them to a movie, and buy their Christmas wares -- 

And keep them off of charity - the coldest thing on earth, if 

Facts can be relied upon since long before my birth. 


I could write a dozen pages, but I cut it down to four 
For I know the Judge is busy, and it's useless to say more and 
I know the Judge is loyal to the cause for which we strive, 
Probation will be granted -- the odds are ten to five; 
Now everybody's happy - the Judge has saved the day 
By granting Tom probation - five years I heard him say, 


ey THADDEUS A. DAVIS, Chief, 
J U.S. Probation Officer, 
Los Angeles, California. 


| For perhaps you've saved a family froma life that leads to hel. 
_ And now we must find work for Tom, and keep him on the road | 
Which leads to true prosperity, instead of prison codee = 
_ And he's now off probation, and his record safely hid. 
_ Yes, it takes a lot of study, and a lot of patience, too -- 
_ To separate the right from wrong, and know what's false or true, 
But Brother - it's well wroth it, and when you've done the deed - 
like breath from Heaven in the joy of the souls you've freed. 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN TOWN, by John Dollard, Ph. D. 
Yale University Press, 1937. 496 Pp. $3.50. 


"Caste and Class in a Southern Town" by Dr. John Dollard, 
published for the Institute of Human Relations, presents a 
picture of the total social situation in a typical small south- 
ern town and bears evidence of exhaustive research into the 
subject. 


In the beginning of his book Dr. Dollard says, "My wish 
is to give the reader as deep a sense of participation as 
may be in what I have heard, seen and sensed" and from the 
moment he starts with his description of "Southerntown" and 
his difficulties as a "Yankee" (anyone who does not share the 
attitude of the-white caste on the race question) investigator 
interest is aroused in this all-important problem. 


Dr. Dollard finds that the commercial relationships be- 
tween the North and South have built up 4 basis of accord; _ 
the common cultural ties have been powerfully restored and that 
it is only as the differing views on the negro and his status 
are brought sharply forward that the older attitudestoward the 
North are reinstated. “The vitality of these different views 
is still a major fact of American society and exists beside and 
behind the commerciel and cultural bindings." 


There is less protest as to their situation from lower- 
class negroes than northern white people ere apt to realize. 
They have certain compensations and satisfactions not accorded 
to other classes. It is the middle-class negro who has made 
some cultural gains who will resent the aggression of the 
white-caste and the Jim Crow customs which isolate the colored 
people. However, he finds that in Southerntown by and large 
the colored people accommodate themselves to the caste situation. 
As one informant explained, the negro is a "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde*® - a kind of dual personality who has a "white-folks man- 

er" and is an entirely different person in dealing with his 
own people. 
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In comparing the varying gains made by the whites end the negroes, 
the author observes, “The white caste heave satisfaction thet go with 
mastery, superiority, control, maturity, and duty well fulfilled. They 
have the pleesure also of despising the negroes who are inferior in 
self-renunciation and self-esteem. The negroes on the other hand, get 
much more and much freer direct impulse satisfaction, the internal 
checks on gratification are less, and the social organization among 
lower-class negroes does not put a great strain on its members." 


On the question of physical intimidation the author believes that 
while the white people may or may not be very conscious of the threaten- 
ing atmosphere in which negroes live, the negroes are extremely conscious 
of it and it is one of the major factors in the life of eny negro in the 
community. 


In analyzing the actions of the white-caste members toward negroes 
which must be barricaded behind distortions and excuses, and the gains 
end aggressions of the white caste, the author states: 


"This aggression, as we have noted, is intended to 
paralyze pressure from the negro's side which would tend 
to alter his fixed status in the lower caste. Now 

4 neither of these activities is permissible from the stand- 
q point of democratic theory which stresses, on the con- 
trary, equel opportunity for mobility, fair play, and 
reward eccording to social usefulness and individual 
sacrifice, The very existence of caste is a warrant that 
the social system in Southerntown is not built along these 
lines. Instead we find the negro socially immobile, dis- 
advantaged in economic, sexual snd prestige spheres and 
exposed to extralegal violence on the part of the white- 
caste members." 


And, again: 


"It remains to be stressed that the dominant aim of 
4 our society seems to be to middle-class-ify all of its mem- 

: bers. Negroes, including lower-class negroes, are no ex- 

4 ceptions. Eventually they must cll enter the competition 

for higher status which is so basic and compulsive en ele- 

q ment in our way of life. This will mean giving up their 
"gains" and approximating more nearly the ideal of restraint, 
independent, and personal maturity which is implicitly at- 
tached to our demands for individual competition and mobility." 


Dr. Dollard's frank analysis of the question will be particularly 
valuable to students of sociology, psychology, social workers, etc., 

; and it should also prove intensely interesting to readers in both the 
4 North and South who would gain an insight into the relations between 

4 the two groups. 


Miss Isabel Smyth, 
Washington, De C. 
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| INTERVISW ING TIN SOCLAL WORK: A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, by | 


Pauline V. Young. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
416 pp. $3.00. 


Interviswine, es one of the basic processes of social 
case work, and for thet matter an important skill in numbers 
of other professions, has been dealt with in other treatises, 
but nowhere with as much detail and variety of illustration 
as in Dr. Young's book. Her analysis of detail is coupled 
with 6n edmireble system of organization for the huge body 
of fact and connent rede available. 


Beginninz with definitions of the interview and a review 
oi its objectives, consideration is given to the types of 
interview in case work end in legal, medical, and religious 
fields. The technigue of conducting interviews is examined 
cerefuily, bringing out points of prectice ranging from the 
setting of the intervisw, ethical stenderds as they have 4 
plece in the  rocess, securing repport with client to methods 
of overconing chjections to being questioned on the part of 
the interviewee. Control measures are emphasized throughout 
the treatmnt cf technique. 


Considerable spece is given the content cf the interview 
and outlines of ‘usterial to be sought in various situations 
such es the fanily history, thst of the individual delinquent, 
and problem child are supplied. While these will serve as 
valuable guides tc the agency or worker plenning such investi- 
gations, they will need to be used also with recognition of 
the limitations of flexibility inherent in such guides and the 
realization thet success in the client-worker reietionship can 
best be assured by the use of as fisxibie a medium as possible. 
Interview »roblems srowing out of persconslity defects of either 
interviewer or interviewees ere interpreted and the same is done 
for problems caused by social end psychological factors. The 
mechanisms end technicues of social therany are charted in 
concluding chapters cf the book. 


All in all this co.ipendium sakes a contribution which is 
comprehensive and yet specific enough to be of grest assistance 
to the worker in the field. ‘The bibliography of over two hun- 
dred items lists practically all references ts literature on 


the subject which hes been written by students in this country. 


Study questions at the end of each chapter add to the thought- 
provoking qualities of the volume which seems likely tc remain 
for a long tinue requirsd reading for thos: studying anc prac- 

ticing the art of intervicwinsr. 


Caroline Shurtleff HKuches, 
Roaders' Adviser in Sociclogy, 
Fublic Library, washington, D. C. 
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THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ORK, by Frank J. Bruno. Boston: 
Heath, 1926. 646 $4.00. 


Admittedly Mr. Eruno has set himself a difficult task 
when he explains in the introduction to this book thst he is 
undertaking to examine the "Theories ... of biology, psychology, 
economies, and sociclogy", which have been "formative in the 
development of the practice of social work," since he also 
acknowledges thet "there is no general scientific or even philo- 
sophical basis for social work." He further indi¢ates that his 
main purpose is to introduce students to the large field of 
facts from which social work has evolved its working principles. 


Two objectives the author concludes demana the study and 
attention of the sociel worker, namely the individual, molded by 
physical, mental, and sociai sxperiences, and second, the com- 
munity, developed through the long ages cf man's experience in 
group living. The findings of science in these fields are used 
by social workers to throw light on probiems of con- 
trol of persons and communities. Following the introductory 
chapters there are three main subdivisions in the book: The 
first devoted to biologicel elements, second to psychological 
factors, and = third to social and economic environment. 
Under biological slements are placed chapters on heredity, 


health, disease nd physiologicsl processes; under psycholog- 
ical material Mes mentel deficisney, abnormalities, and on the 
theories of behavior ere grouped. Tue section on social and 


economic environment is given over haif the totel number of 
pages in the book and is devoted to chapters on such topics as 
family life, divorce, btirth control, recreation, weges, unem- 
ployment, and social insurance. 


Taken at the velue which its author sets for it, the 
volums provides e€ means by which the reader may enlarge ¢ereatly 
his understanding of the complex causation of humen behavior 
patterns. Occasionally there are sections which feil to avoid 
the frequent pitfell of a single volume attempting to cover a 
large seament of knowledge, that is they offer as certainty 
opinions or fects on which, if more space pernaitted, the author 
might report debatsble points sunvlementing his general conclusions. 
Mr. Bruno's long experience as a teacher and practioner of social 
work explain in great part both his success in gathering such a 
useful body of fects snd his reluctance to hinder or block the 


worker's ability to make decisions by introducing controversial 
viewpoints. 


Caroline Shurtleff Hughes. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMEM ACT 


OF MAY 29, 1930 


The recent amendment of this Act of Congress under date of 
July 13, 1957, now extends its benefits to include all officers 
and employees of any of the Courts of the United States who are not 
entitled to the benefits of any other retirement act, whose tenure 
of employment is permanent. The amendment of this Act will be 
effective as of October 1, 1937. 

All probation officers are eligible to avail themselves of 
the opportunities of this Act; however, this is optional. In order 
to derive benefits from the Retirement Act, formal notice must be 
filed with the proper authorities of the appointment within six 
months from dete of October 1, 1937. 

At a later date circular with explanation of procedure will 
be mailed to each probstion officer, 

We —_ unable to advise you at present regarding the status 
of stenographer-clerks under the Act. As soon as the matter has 


been determined, instructions will be sent to all offices. 


rele) fete) 


CRIME INFORMATION SERVICE 


The Crime Information Service of the Criminal 
Division in the U. S. Department of Justice has as its particu- 
lar task the supplying of information on aaa phases of 
criminal law administration, crime prevention and control to 
all these seeking such wm from the Department. This 
work is carried on under the direction of Assistant Attorney 
General Brien McMahon with the assistence of Miss Helen 
Fuller and others who have been associated with the Attorney 
Generel'ts Advisory Committee on Crime, 
This service is available to any individual 
or organization requesting such assistance, and printed ma- 
terials on 9 wide variety of subjects may be obtained by 


writing to that office, 


VIRGINIA CHAPT#R HONCRS MINOR 


Recently, the Richmond Chapter of the American 


Association of Social Workers elected Mr. Carroll R. Minor, 


United States Probation Officer of the Richmond unit, vice ~ 


president of the Richmond Chapter. We extend our congratulations 


and best wishes for a successful term of office. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In Appreciation for the Cooperation 
and Kind Assistance of the Transcription 
Section of the Department of Justice. 
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